CHAPTER II.
THE  CONSCIENCE AS A COGNITIVE POWER.
OUR business in this work on Psychology is to find out and describe the way in which the conscience works, neither adding to nor subtracting from its operations. In doing so we are to fix on its properties, and bring them forth to view, specifying their peculiarities. We are not to determine beforehand, that is, before inquiry, what ought to be its mode of action; we are to inquire how it actually works. We are not to make it act in the same way as the other faculties; we are to allow it to proceed in its own proper method. We are not to insist on the power which looks at moral good operating in the same way as any other power, say, sense-perception, which looks at material objects ; or consciousness, which looks at self; or memory, which recalls the past. We shall see, as we advance, that it looks to a special class of objects, to acts of the will, and that its function is to perceive the good and the evil in them.
" The positive attestation," says Dr. Martineau (" Types of Ethical Theory," Vol. II., p. 9), "of any faculty is to be held valid against doubts springing from the mere limitation and incompetency of another, as the ear is not qualified to contradict the eye, on the ground that the light is inaudible; neither is the perceptive power entitled to question the depositions of the moral, on the ground that the distinctions of right and wrong and the essence of binding authority cannot be conceived and expressed